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An attempt was made to identify variables associated 
s with black mothers in a high risk community -who stayed on welfare, 
who moved off welfare, who moved on and hit welfare, and who "did not 
participate in welfare. Three kinds of variables were explored to 
explain such variations in welfare participation: (1) social origin 
characteristics, (2) social and personal characteristics, and (3) 
each woman's family situation. Data from interviews conducted in 1975- 
with 82fr black women who had participated in{the 1967 Woodlawn study 
of. mothers or mother surrogates of first grade children are included 
.in the present study. The 1975 interviews focused on the same four 
broad categories of information that had been studied in 1967, with • 
the „ (additional category of stressful events thaf migh^Qiave occurred' 
4 to ' a family member since 1967. This report focuses on The mother's 
%> account of her own mental health, her activities,, her values, and the 
family's socioeconomic- and occupational circumstances, composition, 
religion, and activities. A six-item index of welfare status was 
constructed to provide an indication of the respondent's welfare 
dependency over time. Welfare .status was cross-tabulated with various 
. background, personal, and fataU.ly characteristics to provide* a 
descriptive analyses of welfaTe status. The^ multivariate impact of 
these character istk-s&on^ welfare status was subsequently, examined. 
Results, indicating the importance of family type" in influencing 
welfare status -and the contradicting findings of the Moynihan Report 
(1965)', are discussed. (Author/RH)„ ' • % \ 
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The expansion of the welfare program durifig the 1960 T s and the 

early 1970' s has attracted much attention by social scientists, 

who have % studied the impact of the - welfare - system pn society (Ja'nowiti, 

1976XTthe relationship of the labor market and the welfare system 

Otalensky and Lebeaux, 1965), the social control function of welfare 

(Cloward^and Piven,*1971) and the. impact of job trailing on welfare 

x 

recipients (Klausner, 1972).' , 1 * 

Characteristics of welfare recipients that distinguish them f /om * - 
persons not on welfare have received inadequate attention f xom* spcial 
scientists. A focus on individuals within, a high risk ^population for 
welfare objse^ved at two points in^time may reveal not only the iti-^ 
fluences crucial to participation in a welfare pirogram but also what 
distinguishes those women who stay on welfare, those women who move off 
welfare, those women who move on welfare anJT those women who do not; 

' receive welfare. The aim of this study is to examine, these influences. 

, i The pqpulaf ion (f or thi^ study consists of suchjW high risk popU- . 
lation observed at. two points? in timi ei^it years apart. Woodlawn, a' ' 

black community on the south side of Chicago^ is where the women in 

v ■ : * * * 4 

this vstiidy lived in 19'66-67. * Woodlawn had ,thfe fifth highest percentage 
of families receiving, public aid among. GhicageAs 76 'community areas ; 

23.2 percent of Woodlawn^ families were receiving aid in 1969 as 

' • - * , 

compared to 7.4 percent for the City of Chicago as a whole (Council 

for Community 'Service^ in Metropolitan Chicago, 1975). * ° * 

1 ' 

An. aim of this, research, then is to examine individual characteris- 
tics that may help explain participation in the' welfare program in a " • 



high risk community: who stays % on welfare, who moves on welfare, who 
moves off welfare and. who does not participate at all. " Three kinds of 
variables are explored that may account for such variations in welfare 
participation. % , 

1. Social origin characteristics may influence later welfare 
status. These include whether a woman's parents receiyed 

welfare while she was growing up, the period in /which she t 

* '« 

grew up, the region of the country where she grew up, and the 

/• . ' 

size of the place where she grew up. 

• 2. Social and personal characteristics may reflect differing 

needs with regard to welfare. Her health, °level of education, 

■■/•'. s ' ' • . •'* ■ • 

t m (* ^ /and geographic mobility afcp 'the personal variables, we famine 
~* in relation to welfare status, j , ¥ 

3. Einally, the woman's family situation— family .type, numberof 
, -children a*nd presence of preschool children — might affect her 
welfare participation. ^ 
Study Population • 



! Of thdv 1242. parents of the first-graders that were interviewed in - 

. »i • • • , • s • ' 

1967 in connection w^th the Woodl£Wn stu^y, 937 mothers of mother sur- 

/ . ' 'V- " ^ • 

rogates were reihterviewed in 1975. Interviews were designed to collect 

/ »■ » * 

data. from all tHe mothers or mother surrogates of all the 1966-67 

first grdfiers in Woodlawn concerning four broad realmfe of inf6rmation: 

1. child-rfearing* practices of the family and^ family interactions with 

the child, 2. £he toother 1 6 rating's of the^first- grade child's social • 



1 . • / 

social adaptational status and psychiatric symptomatology, , 3. the 
•mother's account of. her own mental health, her activities, her values • 
~arid~~4~; the family's socioeconomic and occupational circumstance, h — 

family composition, religion and family activities.* Only the third 

and fourth category of variables will be considered in, the present 

work. 

In the spring and summer of* 1967, interviews were conducted in 

the homes of the respondents by trained National (Opinion Research 

'Center ^Liltervi ewers. The interviewers were* Women and were black. 

* g . v 

In 1975, these same womqjn were reinterviewed in their homes. 
' ' # % 

The same four realms of inf oration were obtained with an additional 

category of the stressful events that might have, occurred to a family 
member since 1967. The interviews were conducted in the summer and 
fall s of 1975. The Institute of Social Action, a Chicago-based sur- 
vey research firm, conducted the interviews. ' Again, th6 interviewers 
were black women who were trained interviewers. A few- intef viewers 
1 participated in both waves of the interviews^ 

Of the 937 Women interyiewed in 1975", 826 were actually the 

mothers (as* distinguished from grandmothers, guardians' or aunts) 
* • 

interviewed in both 1967 and 1975 and will be included in the study 
population. . * - ^ 

These women have the following characteristics in common: (1) A 

* • • > - 
they all lived* in Woodlawn in 1967; (2) 4 they all lived in Chicago or 

the surrounding area in 1975; (3) tjiey all had a child' in a first grade 

classroom in a Woodlawn school in 1967; (4) they are all blafclc and . 

T5) they*have ^11 been interviewed at two points in time, 1967 and 1975 



This paper concerns the effects of women/ s social origins, social/ 
.and personal characteristics, health status and family circumstances 
"on their Income sources. Women in the Same geographic area, of -similar 



age, each with a child in First Grade in 1966-1967, 'but ,having diff eriiig 
income sources, will be compared. First, however, I will describe the 
/ welfare variable. • 

Welfare: Hotf it is - defined. 

Welfare status is determined by the main* source (s) of income of 

' • / 

the respondent. In the 1967 interviews,*, we ^sked the respondents 

for their main source of income; but in 1975, we asked for the main 

sources of income— i.e. we allowed for mgre than one main source. 

Although the information from the two years is, for this reasop, ' 

not exactly comparable, the following comparisons may be made: In 

i * i 

both years the most frequently reported main sources of income are 

wages or salary and Aid to Families of Dependent Children (A^DC) . 

iT ■ 

. 'See Table 1*. Less than 10 percent of the respondents listed any 
other category as a main income source, in either interview. More 
respondents said -in 1967 thatf wages or salary &as the main source of 
income, 63.9 percent, than clid in 1975, 59.4" percent,, eveji though - 
they could have included more than one source of" incomer in the 
latter interview. This 'decrease of almost five percent probable 
reflects the increase in the unemployment rate between 1967 and 1975. 

In this study, those women are considered- as tfelfare recipients 
who reported either General Welfare Assistance or '£FDC as a main source 
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Table 1. 



/*" 



Status of the Follow-Up -Mother Interview 



Completed Interviews* 
Moved Out of Chicago 
Follow-Up Student Deceased 
Refusals 
^Cannot Locate 



N . Percentag e 
937 * 75.4 



81 
4 
74 

♦ 

146 
1242 



6.5 

a- 

0.3* 
'6.0 
11.8 

4 

100.0 



u. 
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of income. No other women are considred welfare recipients* In 1967, 

266 respondents (32 percent) were receiving welfare and 566 respondents 

• * i * . . 

(68 percent) were not. * 

/• „ • * 

In 1975*, of the*<392 women who 0 reported either General Welfare ' • 4 ■ 

i . ' % % * 

Assistance or AFDC, 138 reported at least one additional source of 

income* Hence, instead of dichotomizing income source, I tricjiotomized 

it: Welfare' only, Welfare 'plus another source of income, and Not * 

.receiving welfare. Table 2 showp the additional sources of income 

reported by those 'receiving welfare.* Most women reporting welfare ' ^ 

as *a main sburpe of income reported it as the only source; wages 

or salary is the most f r£quent* additional source. . " ^ 

In summary, Table 3 shows the distributions of welfare status 

from 1967 and 1975. In 1967, '32 percent of the woemn reported that ' + L 

welfare was their main source of income, and in 1975, 46.1 percent. 

The increase in probably due to an increase in welfare received in f 

< « 

this population,' rither than to* the dif f erent? way we asked about income s " X 

\ ' ' ■ 1 ' 

sources in .the two years* , ■ 



STABILITY OF WELFARE STATUS 



Aire. the women^who fn 1967 (time : 1) received welfare the same 

women who were receiving* it in 1975 (time 2), biPis welfare status 

• s 

temporary and transient in thie population? Table 4 shows the cross- 
tabulation of the main sources of ^hcome for 1967 and 1975JK About 
half the women who reported being on welfare, in 1967 report welfare 
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as their only source of income in 1975; another^) percent are still " 

• receiving welfare even though they have §n additional source of income. 
Over 70 percent of those who di,d not receive welfare in 1967 are not 
receiving -welfare in 1975. Thus, while theTe is some redistribution 
between, the welfare, ancl not-welfare categories, there is a fairly 
strong tendency for women to.be in the same welfare category in 197*5 

as in 1967. . . 
AN INDEX OF WELFARE SETHIS 

A six item index of welfare status has been ^constructed that 
^ provi^I es an indication of the respondent's welfare dependency over 
time.- An* individual on welfare at neither time is considered the 

' ■ ' 7 LJ 

least welfare dependent, and 1 an individual on welfare at both times is 

* considered the most welfare dependent. An individual who is. on welfare 

at one time and not on welfare at the other time is considered as 

* 

either increasing or decreasing her welfare dependency and is ranked 

4 • ' ' 

accordingly", deceiving welfare as well as another source of income 
is Considered ar§ more welfare dependent than not receiving welfare at 
all, but less welfare dependent than only . receiving welfare. * 
1 = On welfare, time^l; only supported by welfare,' time 2 (N=»140). 
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2 = Not welfare, t?me 1; welfare only > time 2 
* • * » 

3,- Welfare, time 1; welfare and other, time 2 
• *\ 

4 = Not welfare, time 1; welfare and other T time 2r 

***** * * . « • 

5 = Welfare, time 1; not welfare, time 2 *• ■ 



6 = Not welfare,' time 1; not welfare, time 2 



(N=101).. 
(N=78). . 
(N=58). . 
(N=47). . ; 
(N=395} . 
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, The main principles for the- above" ordering are as follows:* (1) 
time 2 welfare status gets higher priority in, the ordering than does 
tiiie 1 welfare status ; Chatfge in welfare' status^ then, is ranked. *> 
Recording to whether an "individual increases or decreases- her welfare 
status between* time 'l^and *time 2. (2) The ranking from the most • 
welfare^ dependent to the least welfare dependent goes from only ? 
supported by welfare, to supported by welfare and another source - : 
of income to not, supported by welfare* For , example * . category 2 
and^ 3 above are ranked as they afe because tfie ti*te 2 welfare status" 

(welfare and other) of category^ 3 is less. welfare dependent than the 

• • * 

time 2, welfare status of category 2 (welfare only). However, 

> " ' . t j 

category 4 is .ranked, higher than category 3 because ev£n though the 

- , • / . . * 

*"time 2 welfare status is the same, the category 4 time 1 welfare statjus 

*(not. supported by welfare) is less welfare dependent than the category 

3 time 1 welfare status (welfare only). . v . « 

In this.p^per, I "examine welfare status in relation to. tlie women 1 

social origins, their personal "characteristics, dnd their family 

situation* The primary analytic tool will be •crosstabulaAAn of 

6 . * . •-, - - \ 

welfare status with the various background, personal and family ' 

J. . 

characteristics; tHis will provide a^ descriptive analysis, of welfare 
status. Subsequently, we will examine "the multivariate infpact of 
these characteristics on welfare status. fe * • 



This study differs from many other studies of poverty and welfare 

in two respects: 1) It is a two-wave sfudy based on interviews with 

the" same respondents at two points in time that are- eight years apart. 

2) ' The respondents are all from the same neighborhood, are all black, 

.arid all have children. The differences found, then, may, be attributed 

to the variations that'.do exist within this relatively homogeneous 

population, rather tfiaa to the characteristics that distinguish it 

as a collectivity from the rest of society. * v, 

p 

SOCIAL ORIGINS 

A major reason for studying how an individual's social origins 
relate to ^Ifare status is to show the relation of one f s life chances 
to the social circumstances—parental background, Regional variations, ' 
urban Vs. rijral variations—in which he is brought- up. The study # of 
social origins ^relates a present to a past social position, % ahd attempts 
to help answer the iflore general question of how individuals come to 
occupy different social positions. The major • objectives of much of 
the research on .social origins have been to describe and to account 
•for the amount and pattern of • mobility in society as a whole, and to 
identify thosg variables reacted to individual mobility. For Present 
purposes, the questions become, %at people ate welfare recipients? 
and Does the longitudinal course of welfare status for women with * 
different social origins differ? * / , } k m 

Studies Of ^ intergenerational social* mobility, which have compared 
occupational positions of parent and offspringj have attempted to 
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In discussing the reasons for mobility between the bottom third 
i 

of the stratification system and the oth^r two-thirds, Miller and Roby # 
(J.970) conclude' that only a longitudinal study of families with an 
oversainpli^ of the poor and nekr poor can provide answers. 

In a mpre recent review jof social problems research, while Kohn 
(•197,6) credits research on poverty for challenging the basic assumption 
that the causes of poverty lie in the poor, he' makes^ suggestions about 
whatsis needed in future research. He cit£s the need ;£or, studies • that 
would focus on the psychological impact of change in* the life-circumstances 
o£ individuals. * *' 



Thus, the advantages of this study lie, it^art, in its adequate 

ri 



sample size, observations of <the same indivi diial at two points in. time, 
a high proportion t>f poor in the sample, its focus on what influences ■ 
welfare, and its focus* on the psycH^ogicSl impact of 'welfare and ctfange 
in welfare. . 

Women in the same geographic area, of similar age, each with a 
chil'd In first grade in a Woodlawn school in 1966-67, but having € 
different income sources will be compared. Welfare status is the* 
central variable in this research. 

' . ' ••' / 

WqJLfare: How it is defined 

a' , - 

Welfare status is determined by the main source(s) of income of { 
the respondent. In the 1967 interviews, we asked the respondents for 
their main source of income; but in 1975, we asked 9 for the main sources 
of income — i.e. we allowed for more than one main -source. Although the 
•Information from the two interviews is, for this reason, not exactly 
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comparable, the' following comparisons/may be made: In both years the 

most 'frequently reported main sources o'f income are wages pr salary 

arid Aid to Families of Dependent Children (AFDC). See Table 2. Less * 

• f 
than 10 percent of the respondents listed any o,the^| category .as a 

o 

main source in either interview.- More respondents saicf in 1967 that 1 ' 
wages or 'salary was the main source of income,. 63.9 percent, than did 
'in i975, 59.4 percent, even though they could, have included more than 
• one .source of income in the latter interview. This decrease of almost 

* * i 

five percent »ref lects the increase in the un^pl^yment rateJb.e_twe0iL— 

1967 "ana""1975/ ~ ■ - 

In this study; those, women are considered 'as welfare recipients 
"who reported either General Welfare Assistance or AFDC as a main source 
of incom^. No other women are considered welfare recipients. In 19oV, 
266 respondents • (32 percent) were receiving welfare and 566. respondents 

(68 percent) were not. -- ' . . 

« In 1975, of the- 392 womeh who reported either General Welfare ^ 
Assistance or AFDC', 138 reported at least one additional source of 
income. Hence, • instead of dichotomizing income source, it is,tricho- , 
tomized in, 1975: Welfare only, Welfare plus another source of income, 

% < 

and Not receiving welfare. Most women reporting welfare as a main 
source* of income reported it as the only source; wages or salary is 
the 'most frequent \dditional source. * - , 

In summary, in 1967, 32 percent o^ the* women reported that 
welfare x*as tiheir main source of income, and in 1975, 46.1 percent* 
The increase is probably due to an increase in welfare received in" 
this population, rather than to the different way we asked about income 



Table 2 

Distribution of Main Source (s) of Income 
for 1967 and 1975 



Main Source of Income (1967)7 



Wages, Salary 


- \ 

63.9 


« (532> 


Business, Profession 


" 1.2 


(10) 


Social Security 


1.7 


(14) 


Government Pension 


(T.5 


(4)' 


Private Pension 


0.2 


" (2) • 


Old Age Assistance 


0 


(0) 


. General Welfare Assistance* * 


—1*7 _ 


(14) 


/IJLU LO raUlJLllcb vJL UtipcllLicllU 

. Children 


30" 3 


(252) 


Interest, Dividends, Insurance 


0.1 " 


(1) 


Rent' | , * 


0^1 


(1) 


Cash .Contributions 


0.2- 


(2) 


Percentages are column percents 







Main Sources of 


Income • 


(197^) 


* 






Xes \ 


No 


Wages, Salary 


59. *4 


(490)* 


40.6 


(335) 


Business, Profession 


1.0 


(8) 


99^0 


(817) 


Social Security* * 


9.1- 


(75) 


90.0 


(750) 


Government Pension f • 


2.3 


(19) 


' 97.7 


'(806) 


Old Age Assistance , 


0. ( 4 


l (3) | 


99.6 


(822) 


Alimony/Child Support . 


3.8 


(31) ] 


96.2 


(794) • 


General Welfare Assistance 


4.8 


(40) v 


9^.2 


(785) 


Aid to Families of Dependent 


42.6 


<(352) 


57.4' 


(475) 


Children 










Cash Contributions 


- 6.3 


<53) 


93. 7* 


(773) 


Other , • 


«4.4 


(36) 


95.6 


(789) 


Percentages are row yercents* 
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sources, in' the *'two years. " The AFDC rolls were increasing in. Chicago 
during at OLeast gart of that time period. There was a 53- percentage 
increase in AFDC welfare in Chicago from 1964-1969 (Piven and Clox^ard, 
1971). ' • ' - 

i. 

, Stability of Welfare Status 



Are the women who. in 1967 (fime 1) received welfare the same * * 

: m t ■ * • - , 

women who wer6 receiving it in 1975 (time 2), or is welfare status 

temporary and transient' in this population? Table 3 shows the 
* 

cross, tabulation of the main sources of income for. 1967 and 1975.* 
About half the women who reported being on welfare in 1967 report* 
welfare as* their only source of income in 1975; another 30 percent 
^restill receiving welfare even though they have an additional 
source of income. Over 70 percent of those who did not receive welfare 
in 1967 'are not receiving welfare in 1975. Thus, while there is some 
redistribution between the welfare and not-welfare categories, 'there 
is 3 fairly strong tendency for women to be in the sape welfare 
category in* 1975 as in 1967. 

An Index of Welfare Status 
* » 

A sipc itepi^index of welfare status has been constructed that 
provides an *fn3ication of "the respondent's welfare dependency over 
time. An individual on welfare at neither time is considered the 
least'welfare dependent, * and an individual pn welfare ' at both times 



Table /3 



Sources of Income of Women in 
1967 and in 1975 



19$7 Source 



Wages and 
Other 



. Welfare 



Wages and other 
(Not Welfare) 



70.9, 
' (398) 



17.7 
(47) 



Welfare and other . > 



10.7 
(60) 



29.4 
(78). 



Welfare- Only- 



18.4 
(103) 



52.8 
(140) 



Total 



67.9 
561 



32.1 
265 



Percents are column percents 
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mis considered the most welfare dependent. An individual who is on 

/ • 

Welfare at one time and not on welfare at the other time is con- • 
sidered as either increasing or decreasing her welfare dependency 
and is ranked accordingly. Receiving welfare as well as another' 
source of income is considered as more Welfare dependent .than not 
receiving welfare at^all, but less welfare dependent than only 
receiving-welfare^ » — " 



1 = On welfare, time 1; only supported by welfare, time 2 (N=140) . 



2 = Not welfare, time 1; welfare only, time 2 

3 = Welfare, time 1; welfare and other, time 2- 

4 = Not Welfare, time 1; welfare and other^ time 2 

5 = Welfare, time~l; not welfare, time 2 

6 - Not welfare, time.l; not welfare, time 2 



(N=101) . 
(N=78) . 
(N=58) . 
(N=47) . • 
(N=395) . 



The main principles fqtt'the above ordering are as follows: (1) 
time 2 welfare status .gets Uglier priority in the ordering than does 

1 * ' ' vv • 

time 1 welfare status. Charigk in welfare status, then, is ranked 
according to whether an individual increases or decreases -her welfare 
dependency between time 1 and time 2; (2) the ranking from the most wel- 
fare dependent to the least welfare dependent goes from only supported 
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by welfare, to supported by. welfare and another"source of income to 
not supported by welfare. For example, category 2 and 3 above are 
ranked as they are' because the time 2 w^ifare status (welfSrlTand 
other) of category^ 3 is *ess welfare dependent than the tinier 2, wel- 
fare status >of categorv_2 (welfare only). However, category 4 is 
ranked higher .than category 3 because their time 1 welfare statuses 
differ. Women in category 4 were not receiving welfare at time 1 



' while those .in category 3, were. 
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We will. examine individual characteristics that may help explain m 
participation in ttfe welfare program in a high risk community: who , 
stays on welfare, who moves on welfare, who moves off welfare and who 
does not participate at all. 1 Four kinds of variablesOlre explored 

that may account for such variations in welfare participation. _ 

* * . . • > 

1-.— 5oc-ial-dr-igin-characteristics-may^inf lu§.nce^_later ^ , 

welfare status. These include whether a woman's 
parents received welfare while she 'was growing up, 
the region of the country where* she grew up,' and 
the size of the place where she grew up- \ 
2j. Social and personal characteristics may reflect 
differing needs with regar<J to Welfare. Her ^ge^ 

level of education, and geographic mobility a^re ^ 

the personal variables* we examine in relation 
to welfare status. - 

I ■ , s 

- 3. The physical and psychological well-being of the 

respondent may affect ^the women's 'motivation and . 
ability to seek and gain employment. 

' 4 M The woman's 4 family* situations-family type, number 

of children and^presenqe of preschool children — 

•> ♦ \ 

. % might affect her welfare participation. 1 

» ** 

We wf.ll first examine crosstabulations .of welfare . status with 
the various background, personal and family ajiaracte'ristics ; this will 
provide a descriptive analysis of welfare status. _ Subsequently, we 
will examine multiple regression analyses with, welfare as the depen- 
dent variable and tfSIHri^ne the combined impact of these ' characteristics 



gXallti^ie^ 



on welfare status* ^ * \ 




Social Origitfs 

... . • r . . . . 

A major reason for studying how an individual's social origins 

relate to welfare status is to show the relation of . one's life chances 

to the social circumstances — parental background, regional variations, 

urbai^vs. rural variations — in which he is brought up. The study of 

. social* orig ins relates a present to a past social p osit ion, jfttd attempts^ 

* to help answer the njore general question of how individuals cdra^ to 

occupy different^ social positions. The^major objectives of.mtSch of the 

res^rch on social origins have been to describe .and * to account. for the 

"amount, and pattern of mobility in society as a wholey and to identify 

those variables related to individual mobility* For present polyposes, 

the questions becpme, do social origins differentiate those who are ; 

\ » 

.welfare recipients from those who are not and does the longitudinal 
course oi welf are>status for women^ with different social origini differ? * 

.= ''•,-.*"' * • ' * 

'Studies of intergenersftional spcial mobility, which have c6mpared- x ~ T 

- ( • . • " « . . * 

occupational position^ of parent and offspring, have attempted to . 

" % * 

measure 'the exteht* to which social position^ is determined by the 

J 1 * 

social position of the family of orientation (Blau and DUncan, 1967, 

Goldhacmer, 1968). Muqh has been made of statistics that indicate that 

.a large proportion- of welfare recipients (^mes -f rora families of orientation 

that also received welfare payments. Proponents of tlJfcbcoi^cSptr that 

* . ' : 1 V .-r ■ ' 

the;poor have a distinctive cultural system that *is passed, frojn^ 'generation 
to generation - the "culture of poverty" - have used as evidence the 



continuity across generations of families on relief. 



*1L . 



* Burgess and Price (1963) Jfourtd that up to 40 percent* ©f families 

' ' c * . \ »" # * 

on AFDC came from families of orientation that were themselves on 

relief rolls.* However, a study by CS^^i New -¥ork (1968) reported a 

mufch lower percentage; 15 percent of mothers orpfrelfar^ (21* percent of 

black mothers) reported that their parents had received pub^ic^assistance 

M^o* (3^975) compared three groups of Cook County, Illinois, 



welfare recipients — those getting on welfare^ fchos*e staying on and^ 
those getting off — arid found that placement of an individual into one 
of these groups was not related to whether her guar'Sian ha& received 

aid. : ' 

, . . . v * _ * 

* This evidence is difficult. It .is less ttefft. consistent / but 

even If there x*ere repeatedly high proportions of welfare recipients 
coming from families of orientatiQif i:Tiat> r^f eive^ welfare, such ■ 
evidence wouldmot demonstrate the f, cultu!r% o^poverty* 11 Studies 
of intergenerational mobility, in general; indicate that, although there 
is considerable intergenerational movement *u{> and~<lo*m the/social ladder, 
many children hold, as adults, tfte^same* occupati.oftkl ranking'as their 
parents. One would not expVc* welfare families 1 to *dj.f f'ei^ in this re- 
gard. , , *• * . 

In asking about the velfare status of a woman's family of oslenta- 
tion, we expect* that there is some relatioft between it and her own wel- - 

A • 

fare status; x*e are more interested in' the strengtK of . the relation. 

Another social origin characteristic which may -differentiate x*omen 
on welfare from women not on welfare is th^- region of the^country where 

tshey grew up* Past literature is inconsistent about' tfrfc relationship - 

• % * • * ' * 

that we might expect ffom this social, origin variable and* welfare 
status. Both social scientists and the news media have asserted 
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1 thati JVigher welfare payments *ln the North have encouraged blacks to 
^ ^to migrate there from the South. Matza (1971) describes what he calls 

the "disreputable poor" as including recent arrivals to the cities, among 
-X . them, southern flacks who have recently arrived in the North I 



higher welfare payments in the North and black migration. He 

stated, (p. 28) M fhe differential in payments between jurisdictions. . . 

» * , ■ 

has to encourage some migration toward urb'an centers in the. North." 

Authors in both Time Magazine (1972) and The ^fall Street Journal 

(Garnett, 1971) have assumed 4 that southern blacks are attracted to 

the North because welfare payments are better. If these speculations 

"are/correct then we would expect that women raised irfsihe South 

wouM be more likely to be welfare recipients than those who grew 

• i ' % / , 4 

up in the North.. * • * 

*t • 

However, in a stu£y conducted in the six U.S. cities with the 
largest black populations, Long (1971) found that* the flacks most 
likely to be poor and on welfare in 'any city were those born and 

-«£ ; *4 ' . . S - 

•* • • ■ 9 _ 

> X raised in ^that city. Only the most recent arrivals in a city from the 

1 South were found to have rates of povej^^and^w^ dependency as 

high as blacjcs born and .raised there. Long concluded that black 

> * 

^ migrants have accounted .f or a proportionately smaller increase ;tn the 

* welfare rolls than native black resident^. v% < s^ 

In a recentf article, *Lieberson- (1978) shows that many southern 

u • 4 

black who migrate Norttf and who do not fare well in the North reJLuxn 

• # i ' ■ ' " 

again ]to the South. Hence, in our -study those respondents who were 

A ' ' -* ' 
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raised in the South and- who ware still* in the Chicago area at the 
time of the second interview may really be those who have been more* * 
successful in the North, and we would Expect them to be less' welfare *V 
dependent . ^ ^ 1/ "* , ^ 

Whether the respondent grew up in -a rural *sfet ting,, an urban 
setting, a small town or a medium sized city may also affect her welfare * 



status. -t)t©se who describe northward migration for 'the sake. of better 
welfare payments, ipply that the change from a rural to fc an ugrban sejtting, 

^ 1 ~ ' . . ■ • 4 ' ; 

too, influences welf are^st^atus, because women who have grown up in a 

■ V v { ' % . 

rural area would not be as £ble to cope with housing and employment in 

■* . # 

a city, and are more likely to depend on welfare agencies for assistance. 

• * McElrath (1965) in discussinglmigration status refers to this change— 
thg^sxtent to which residential mobility represents mobility acrS^s social 
boundaries — an 'Appalachian miner Vs move to Chicago, to an urban. ~ • 
environment, is, presumably, more unsettling than a New York ^suburbanite 
to a Chicago Suburb. 



nf lu enc e^jr el- 



How much do past social positions and experiences 
fare status?— this is the major -issue here concerning background 

characteristics. If social origins are highly* correlated wrffeh 

\ 

-tfelfape status, then, one would^ assume, in this population that 

\ ^ 'i 

ipipact of current characteristics and circumstances is lessened; 

the women* s current roles and statuses a*fe not as important in determining 

V • 

* their individual , behavior as the. eoJrfines of earlier -circumstances. 
If, on the other hand, social origins are not related to later welfare/ 
status and behavior, then the importanqe of the more current Individual ' 

H * r ' Ik* 

cif tums Cances is enhanced.^ . < ♦ 
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' Results 



Whether their parents received welfare, whether" they 'grew up in 



South, whether they grew, up in a .rural or an urban area,- these 



V 



4 



measures of the women's social origiAs a,re 'examined in relation 'to ' 
..." * 
their^later welfare status'. A 

In the 1973 inb ervie^, we asked the women "When you were growing 
up, did your family ever receive, any kind of aid from* tfhe county or ' 
- state (excluding GI benefit^ Answers to this question were the 
bases for determining whethePvtfie respondents' "families had deceived * 
welfare. . t 

About 18 percent of the' women reported that their families had 
received welfare. (See Table 4. ) Women who had never received 
welfare were less likely to report that their parents had received aid than 
women who had received it; this relationship is statistically significant- : 
but weak. However, tKte*dif f erences anfong the welfare-receiving groups 
are neither striking nor 'predictably ordered; One, would have 

expected the women in group 1— welfare, time 1 an^ tttie 2— to 

' ° * / 

report tffe highest proportion of parents receiving aid, but three 

r other groups report higher proportions. > 

: \ ' . > ' 

Oyer half the respondents (55. 9. percent) grew up in the 
South. / Whether they grew up in the North or in the South 
did not relate to their later welfare status. Thus, there jls no 
eyidence from' this population that whether the womeirwere from the 
North or the South made any difference to their welfare status. 
Etfghty-eight percent of the Northerners were front Chicago. 
" */ Urban "* rura l differenc^clo not .relate to welfare status. 
Thei4 is a trend that those who grew up in an urban area 
seem more likely to be on felfare at both time 1 and time 2 than 



fable A - 




Welfare Status * 
by: 

■her Parents Received Welfare . 

\ • / . 



V.: ' 



* * 1 ' ' 


Pajents 
Received 
~" Welfare - 


w Parents 
Did' Not ^_ 
, Receive 
Welfare 


« 


20.7 . • ' 
(29) ' ^ 

15.7 
• ' (16) 


' 79.3 
(111) 

' "** 

84.3 * 
(86) 


Time 2 \ • 


24.4 '*> 
(19) 


• 75.6 - • 
J - (59) - 


Time 2 


26.7, „ 
(16> • 


(44) W 




25.5 
* . (12) 


, 74.5 
(35* 


* 

i 


' 14>.0 

„ (55)- 


86.0 
v (338) 




t 




♦ 







Group 1: 

Group 2: 
# Group 3: 

Group 4: 
' Group 5: 

Group 6: 

Total 



Welfare, Time 1 anli 
.Tiipe 2 

Not Welfare Time 1, 

Welfare Time 2 . 

g > * , * 

Welfare" Time 1 , 
Welfare and Other, 

Not welfare, Titae 1, 

Welfare and Other,. 

(\ 

Welfare, Time I, 
Not Welfare Time 2 

Not Welfare, Time 1' 
and" Time 2 



Percentages -are row percents 



X « 12.37, 5 df.; p^ .05. 
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womei* from other areas hut this is not statistically sifnif icant . 

One may.*conclude from these results that although there is some 
association, there is by iio means a strong ^relationship between 
- welfare status and the welfare status of the family of orientationv 

Little evidence appears here for a* vicious circle of welfare in the 
- i 

sense of "once in a welfare family, always in a welfare family/ 1 

Secondly, there is no relationship in this population between 
being -from the South and welfare status, or between being from a \ 
ruVal f area and welfare status. Whatever the popular and media image 
about t;he migration of blacks to northern cities, there is no 
evidence in this population that migrants from the South are more 

\ 

likely to bfe welfare recipients than natives of the North. The 
data do reflect, however, an influx of Southerners to the North, 
as over half of the women reported having grown up in ,the South* 
Social origin characteristics, as we have measured them, 

do not appear to have a strong impacjt, on later~welfare % status. We 

m 

need^o .look further for social and personal, well-being and family 
characteristics that influence welfare Statuses of women in this 
population,. • 

:..,">• ' 

Social and Personal Characteristics 



In, this section, I will^review some of the social and personal.^ 
. .characteristics associated by past studies^ either with the parti^i-*^ 



pation of women in the labor force or with receiving welfare assistance 

" 0 

While, in theory, labor force participation and receiving welfare are 
not mutually exclusive, in this population the two have aftvery strong 
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inverse relation. 'Almost all the women who were welfare recipients . 
were not^n the labor force (99.46 percent), and 70 percent of the 
women not receiving welfare were in the labor force. I^include among 
those in the labor force both those women who have a job and also those 

who are actively looking for work or are timporarily unemployed. 

\ 

Education ^ . | 

• I 

Length of schooling has been an important variable in'its relation- 
s- 
ship to .both labor force participation of women and welfare status. 

In the United States as a whole, a far larger proportion of educated 

women are in the labor force than are less educated women (Wpmen's 

Bureau, 1969). In a comparison of 447 welfare mothers with 102 working 

mothers».iir families without husbands, there was a largef proportion 

of high school graduates among the working women (Klausner, 1972). 

In a study of social mobility among urban blacks, Peterson (1974) 
found education to be strongly associated with upward mobility* He 
states, "Education promotes upward mobility for the poor; lack of it 
promotes downward .mobility for the nonpoor" (p. 58) • Several 
studies have recently challenged the assumption that there is a 
strong influence of education level on social mobility (Jencks, et al. 

/ • * .• 

1972; Boudon'1974) . However, there may be a stronger relationship 
between education and social mobility in populations that are relatively 
homogeneous with regard to important social criteria. /-Ip Peterson's 
study of urban blacks or this study of Woodlawn women, we are more 
likely to observe a relationship between education level and social 
mobility than in the data based on national samples sucB^s^that us ed 



by Jencks et al. or Boudon. 
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; * % 
How important is education in influencing welfare* status? One 
way to examine this question' is, to compare the education of the .different 
categories of welfare women/ If education influnces welfare status ' 
then we would predict that women on welfare at tine 1 but not at 
t^ne 2 have more schpoling than women on welfare at botlT times and that 
women A not receiving welfare -at time 1 but receiving it at time 2 have 
less education than women not on welfare at either ^time. " 

The respondents reported in each interview the last grade in 
school that they had completed. Since level of •'education, changed for 
Very- few of the women between the 1967 and 1975 interviews, I use \ 
here only the levels reported in 1967. These women, for the most' part, 

are mothers who have finished th^ir schooling,- so it 'is reasonable that 

i * ** 

th^ education levels should iiot change between times 1 and 2* 

About Ul percent of the respondents had finished high school. 

The percentage having finished high school was differentially dis- 

tributed by welfare status. (see Table 5>. Croup 1 (Welfare, . time 1 

e/xA 2) had "the smallest proportion of high school graduates, while 

Group 6 (Not welfare, time 1 and* 2) had the greatest — women in Group 6 

were almost four times as likely to have finished high school as, those 
* * % *> ♦ 

iji Group 1. Women on welfare at time 1 but not t ime 2 (Group 5) were 

more often high school graduates than were women on welfare, at both 

times (Group 1 and Group 3). Women not on welfare at 'time 1 but on. 

welfare at time' 2 (Group 2) were less* of ten high school graduates than . 

? " . 

women not on welfare at either time (Group 6). Welfare status, including 
/changes %n receiving welfare, is strongly .related to haying finished 
high $chot>l for women* in this population, . , 
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* Table '5 <, . 

Welfare Status and. Education Level 



Educatibn 1967 



Less Than High School High School or More 



» Welfare, Time 1 and 
Time 2 



Not Welfare Time. 1, 
Welfare ^Tme 2 



Welfare Time 1 , 
• Welfare and Other, Time 2 



Not Welfare, Time i; 
- Welfare and Other, Time 2 

/ 

Welfare j Time* 1, 
Not -Welfare Time 2 



No*t Welfare, Time'l 
and Time 2 



85.7 
(120) 



72.8 
!(75) 



74.4 
(53) 



55.0 
(33) 



53.2 
(25) 



44.1 
U75) 



«" 



14.3 
(20) 



27.2 
(28) 



25.6 
(20) 



45.0 
(27) 



46.8- 
(22) 



55.9 
(222) 



Percentages are row percents 
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Geographic Mobility . J f 

Geographic mobility usually suggests migration from one region to 
another, or from one city to another. However, in writirfg on community 
attachment and on the social order of cities, two other variables 

m 

become important: th^ length of residence within a community or * 
neighborhood and geographic mobility within a city. * ^ 

r 

Kasarda and Janowitz (1974) found that the length of residence of 

individuals was the most powerful of five independent variables in 

affecting local social bonds (the other four variables were population 

v 

size, density, social class and stage in the life cycle). 

\ " - ' • 

Johnston (1973) suggests that those who move frequently, even 

within city boundaries, lead more stressful lives. 

4 I < 

Residential mobility hinders the development of local 'contacts ancP 

ties into community affairs. 'For child rearing women, a paucity of 
s'uch Contacts may inhibit both job 'opportunities themselves, and , 
the development of prerequisites to the undertaking of employment, 
such as child care and transportation to work. We would expect more 
residential mobility^would be related to more welfare v dependency. 

4 

In this study, the measure of geographic mobility is based on 
the respondents recollection of her mobility between the birth of her 
child who was in first-grade in 1967, and time 1 itself, which was 
> the end of the first grade year. The geographic mobility score is a 
combination of two measures of mobility obtained during the 1$67 
interview:" 1), the number of times ^he respondent had moved since vthe 
birth of her first grade child; and 2) how long they had lived in Wood- 
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lawn (their current residence). These measures toere combined in a 

* * 

Single index of geographic mobility.* 

The results show that women on welfarp at both time 1 arid time 2 m 

had been more geographically mobile than the other womep. (See Table 6) 

Women on welfare at neither time 1 or time 2 were more stable. It is 

important to note that this measure of geographic mobility reflects ^ 

mobility prior to time 1. The results indicate, then^that women who 

are welfare recipients at both times of contact had a history of moving 

frequently and were. less likely to have established a stable residfence 
\ 

in either a house or a neighborhood. , In contrast, women who were on 
welfare at neither, time appekr to be women who by time 1 have established 
a stable residence. ^ 

Family Characteristics 

) 

Family Type 

*i 

The family characteristics of women have been strongly associated 
• « » 

to both labor force participation and welfare status. While marital^ 

status has been a secondary variatffe in analysing- the male labor force, 

it is fundamental in understanding the female labor force. EVeji 

though the typical woman worker of today is a married woman of AO 

(Women's Bureau, 1969), unmarried women who are heads of their families 

are more -likely to be working than ar ? women who are married (Morgan, 

" et al., 1962). Unmarried women ^ith children are more likely to be yelffar 
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"'"In order to have the two measures oj, geographic mobility going in the - 
same direction, the number o f times moyed was code3~s?TTFOT ~ ~> m 

1 move « 1, 2-3 moves =>*2, and '4 or more moves = 3 and the number of 
i years she had lived in Woodlawn we>re recoded so 7. or mOre years ~ 0, 
4-6 years « 1, 2-3 years « 2, and' 1 or less years = 3.^ 



Table 6 

p 

• 

» 

Distribution of 'Geographic Mobility 

t>y,.. 
Welfare Status* 

V • 

' • 1 

I « 



1 > ,- t 


Low Mobility 


•High Mobility 


Group 1: 


Welfare, Time 1 and 
Time 2 1 


< 

• 


s 35.0 • 
(49) 


65.0 
(91) ( 


Group 2: 


Not Welfare, Time 1, 
.Welfare, Time 2. 


i 


I 39.6 
T (40r 


« 

60.4 
(61) 


Group 3: 


Welfare , Time 1 * 
Welfare and Other,. 


Time 2 


37.2 
(29) • 


62.8 
• . (49) 


Croup 4: 


Not Welfare, Time 1, 
Welfare and Other, 


Time 2 v 


. 48.3 
(28) 


51.7 
(30) 


Group 5: 


Welfare, Time 1, 
Not Welfare Time 2 


V 

V 


34.0 
(16) . 


<* 

66.0 


Group 6: 


Not Welfare, Time 1 
and Time 2 


c 


63.3' ' 
(250) 


36.7 
(145) ' 


Total 




1 


50.3 , 
(412) 


49.7 
(407) 



X - 54.83 5 df'p < 0.0000 



, 4 
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recipients than other women. In fact, several studies of welfare 

seem to assume that welfare recipient are single women — who are either , 

t 

separated, divorced, widowed oi> never married — and do not mention 

their marital status. . • 

In Peterson T s study (1974), of occupational and economic mobility 
among urban blacks, being umarried was a highly unfavorable characterise 
tic, strongly associated" with downward mobility for both men and women. 

4 \ 

Morgan and his colleagues have recently reported that change in 
family status- is .highly, asspciated with movement* into poverty. (New 
York Times, July 17, 1977-) They studied income and income 
distribution in the United States by following 5000 families over a 
decade. One of the strongest predictors o*f entry into poverty is the 
breakup of a family unit that results in a f emale-headed^ family. 

Several, investigators have recently concerned themselves with the * 

i , 
relationship between welfare status and family type. The concomitant 
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rise in the number of families headed by \*omen and the number of 

welfare recipients, has led to speculation that the AFDC program itself 
v ^ 

has increased the number of female headed f^iilies (Cutright and 

.ScJtnzoni, 1*973; Honig, 1974; Ross and Sawhill, * 1975; and, Hannan, et al., 

1977). In a comparison of metropolitan areas, Honig found thaj? the 

re la t ive size_o£_^he welfare pkympnt uas pnsiHvfily relate d: to th p 

number of f emale-h'eaded, families and to the proportion of women 

receiving welfare payments. However, she concluded that while 

welfare programs did seem to contain some incentives for family 
* 

dissolution, the vast majority of individuals who become welfare- 
♦ 

recipients were women never married or women who for a long time had' 
been separated pr divorced^ * ' 
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In a study of the experimental Income Maintenance programs, 
Hannon, et aL K1977) examined the impact on marriage dissolution ^» 
and remarriage. They found that, overall/ income maintenance % 
raises the rate of marital dissolution. They ^concluded that * 
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marital. decisions are much more responsive to short- terra socioeconomic 

conditions* than they or other social scientists would have anticipated. 

While income maihtenance pxograms differ in a number of ways from ^. 

welfare as usejd in this study, both provide an outside source of 

economic support to certain families, and this similarity make the . 

findings from th"is income maintenance study relevant. "V** 

The question these results raise for our study is,' how, is 

family type related to welfare status? Defies" the relationship 

operate xh both directions, i.e.., are women who decrease%£heir; welfare 

dependency between time 1 and time 2 *as likely to change ^ their family 

type &s ^omen.wfeo increase their dependency during 'the no»ne year- 

' i 

j 

period? % " s 

f ' ' \ . . - ■ , ■ 

* The definition* of family type fot this study is based on the 
definition used in earlier . studies of this ^ame population of women. 
Because of earlier results shotting .the importance of any second adult 

"... ... r? ' _ 

in the family (KellaiiK et al., 1977), I distinguish here only between 

the respfc/ident alone household, a household in \*hich the .respondent is. 

** * < 

the only aclult and the respondent/second adult household, wfcere there 
is at leas' t one other ^ult. \ \ m 

In colder to include change in family type from time 1 to time 2 
^tir^he^nalysis^four--dif*fereht family types are defined: ^ / 



1. Respondent alone, time 1; respondent alone, time 2 (N=184) 

• V • . < 

2. Respondent /second adult, time 1; respondent alone, 



time 2 • . * " - r(N=153Y 

*3/ Respondent alone, time t; respondent/second adult, 

f> . ' . • \ 

' timg 2' '. • \ • °. * ' . . • (N=119) 

* 4. Respondent/second adult, t'i&e 1; respondeftt/second 

*i, ' 
adult, tii&e 2 ? ; % \ ' ' (N=363) 

The issue with regard to ^ Family type is how related it is to 

welfare status and change-in welfare status from time'l to time 2. * * 

m : % ^ : 

Number and Age of Children 

■ ; ! % t- 

The number and age of children, have also been related' to both la'bor 

* » , * # * ' < 

force participation, and welfare status. Bernard (1972) shows tha't 

» 0 • * : * 

' - to f 8 

* O * 

for all women in the U.S. and for a sample of welfare women, women' are 
more lifcely to be in fche labor *forc£ if thejr have fewer children and 
if they' have, i\o preschool children.* *Mayo (1975) showed that., in a 
Sample of Cook .County welfare recipients, th>e dumber o^/children 
predicted welfare status, particularly for the more educated: Tpr 

t . . . : 9 * ; . 

"high school graduates, the number of children w^s strongly .relat/d > fc 
to being a continuous welfare recipient, *while for wGraen with only 
a grammer school education, the number of children was^ijpt related 
to whether they remained welfare cases. > . • % 

Results ; t 

Table 7 shows that every welfare category is associated with a ^ 



family type category consistent wit^i the hypothesis that family type 
and welfare* stptus are very related and when. one changes the other 
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also changes. Group 1 (welfare time<l and 2) are much more likely 
to be in respondent alone families at both time 1 and time 2 and 
.less - likely to be in responderft/second adult, respondent/secoAd 
adulj: families. Women not receiving welfare at time 1^ but 
receiving welfare at time 2 (Groups 2 and 4) are likely to h.ave 
changed Jtheir family type from respondent/second adult to respondent 
alone. Similarly, ydmen who changed from receiving to not receiving 
welfare are more often found in the family type that changes from 

s » ^ 

respondent , alone to respondent/second adult. On table .7 these cells have 
been indicated with a box. . * • » , : - - H . . 

This important result indicates that not: only is family type associ- 
Sited with becoming more welfare dependent but family type is also associ- 
ated with becoming less 'welfare- dependent — women who move off welfare 

• ' ' ' 

between time 1 and time 2 are more likely to change from being th§, only adult 

in their family to being one of two adults. This finding that getting * 
welfare is w related* i t?£ a change in family type has not been" reported elsevrtiaYe 

Welfare status, is also.. related to the presence of preschool children 

e ■ 

and the number of -children in the family. (Table 8). About twice < 
1 

as many xtomen on welfare at both time 1 and time 2 (Group* 1) had 
preschool children at time 2 as did women who wer£ on welfare at 
neither time (Group 6). These wosien all had first graders at time 1 — 
the woman with a "preschooler at time 2 hpd «a sixteen year old as well* 

o 

More welfare women** had* preschool children at time 1 also, but the. 

fiffetence was not so .great. « • . 

\ • • 

Women on welfare at; both times were also more likely to have more m m 

childrertW Table 8 Shows the percentage of women who have 



Table 7 



Distribution oJ^ong-Term Family Type 
.by Long-Term Welfare Status 



■I 



/ 



Group 1: Welfare, Time 1 and 
Time 2 



Group 2: Not Welfare Time 1, - 
Welfare Time 2 



Group 3: Welfare Time 1, 

Welfare and Other, Time 2> 



Group 4: Not Welfare, Time 1, 

Welfare and Other} Time 2 



Group 5: Welfare, Time 1, 

.Not Welfare Time 2 



Group 6: Not Welfare, Time'l 
and Time 2 



Total 



Percentages aire row percents 
3( S ■ -462.08 
15 df. 



Resp. 
Only 
Adult, 
"Time 1 arid 
Tine 2 



62.1 
(87) 



14.9 
(15) 



42.3 
(33) 



15.5 
(9) 



36.2 
(17) 



5.8 
(23) 



22.5 
(184) 



Resp^y 
2nd Adult, 
Time 1; 
Resp. Only- 
Adult, 
Time 2 



10.7 
(15) 



54.5 
(55) 



14.1 
(11) 



36.2 
(21) 



2.1 

(1)' 



12.7 
(50) 



18.7 
(153) 



. Resp'. 
Only Adult 
Time 1 
Resp/2nd 
Adult, 
Time 2 



/ 

17.9 
(25) 



5.9 
(6) 



32.1 
(25) 



17.2 
T3.0) 



38.3 
(18) 



8.9 * 
(35) 



14.5 
(119) 



■ Resp./ 
2nd Adult, 
Time, 1 ^ 

and Jp 

Time 2 



9.3 
(13) 

24.8 
(25) 



11.5 
(9) 



I 31.0 
(18) 



23.4 
(11) 



72.7 
(287) 



44.3 
(363) 



p < 0.0000 v 



Table' 8 



7 

Welfar^fetatus by Whether Respondent had Preschool. Children, 
- and Number of Children . - 



-7" I 



Group 1: 



Group 2: 



Group, 



Group 4: 



Group 5: 



Group 6: 



- Total 



Welfare, Time 1 and' 
Time 2 



N»lA 



Not Welfare, Time 1, 
' Welfare, Time 2 

Welfare, Time 1, 

Welfare and Other, Time 2 
N=78 

Not Welfare,- Time 1 
Welfare and Other, Time 2 
. - ~N»58 

Welfare,, Time 1, 

Not Welfare Tieiri 2 

* N»47 



\ 



Not welfare, Time 1 
and Time 2 



N-395 



ERIC 



■s Percentage of Respondents 
* Who Had Preschool 
Children 


> 


Percentage of Respondents 
. with 4 or More 
Children . 


1967 


1975 ' 


- 




r 

62.9 


35.7 




4 

48.6 

' « V 

V c 

■Of X 


46. '5 


32.7 

i 




\ 39.2 


73.6 


34.6 

• 




52.6 


58.6 


20.7 

\ 




28.3 

• 


- ; 63.8 

* 


10.6' 




42.6 


53.2fc ' 


. 17.2 • • • 

» 




* 20.9< 


57,r 


23.8 • 







X*- 20.86. ' x 2 "34.60 

5 df - • - 5df : 



•X -47.94 

5df - - 



r four or more children in 1967 distributed by welfare status. 

♦ « • * \ 

In summary, the family characteristics of wonien are strongly . ' 

A ■ * - x 

associated kith their welfare status. Change in family type relates 
very strongly to change in receiving welfare. The number of children 

' and the presence of preschool children at time 2 were also related to 

. s • ^ ; ^ » 

welfare status, N 



Physical and Emotional Well-Being 



.Several' studies have shown relationships betweejn health dis- 
abilities and poverty or welfare status. In Peterson's study of 



mobility ^mong blacks (1975), having a severe physical or mental 
disability had a depressing effect on income, especially for a woffian 
in a female-only household--i . e. , a household' where the only adults 
were women, % In addition, yomen in female-only households reported 
disabilities mpah more frequently (25 percent) than did men in male- 
only households (14 percent)* or men or women .in married households- 

* s 

» • 

(leas than 10 percent). * i 

- i • J . # 

Cole* and Le^eune (1972) however, argue that women on welfarp ^ 
perceive themselves as less healthy than other women as a x*ay of 
legitimizing their failure; According to these authors, being on 
Welfare is seen in society as a result »of pergonal failure; women on 

welfare are*prone to adopt the sick role in order to legitimes this 

. \ * • 

failure. • * 
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Morgan et al. (1962), in a national survey, found that almost half 
of those families in which the head of tt/e 'family was disabled were 
in the lowest category of income to need ratio. Of the seven likely 
causes of poverty investigated having a disabled family head was the 
second most predictive. Physical disability, thus, is consistently , 
related to poverty and to welfare. ^ 

Many investigators have reported a disproportionate number of 
occupationally inadequate people among those defined as mentally ill 
(McCaffrey, Cumming -and Rudolph 1963, Da^is, Freeman and "Sitpnons 1957, 
Monck 1963, Harrington and Wilkins 1966). Cumming- (1963), a psychiatri 
pointed out that while it has Tjeen usual to think "...of phenomena such 
as the inability to hold a job as the results *of illness," this is also 

evidence of ego failure* and can equally be called a symptom of mental 

« * * «* 

illriess. 

In 1967, we asked the respondents, "Does anyone in the household 
have any illness or condition that has lasted a long time, or that v 
needs medicine regularly, or that limits their activity in any way?" 
The respondent was Considered to be in the category. of "poor health" 
if she answered that she herself had such an illness or condition. 
All other respondents were considered in the category of "good health." 
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The health measure in the 1975 interview asked the respondents 
to rank their health on a four-point scale from "very healthy" to 
"not at all healthy." For the purposes' of these descriptive attalyses, 
those women are considered in the category of "good health" who rated - 
themselves in either of the top two ranks; those women, are considered 
in the category of "poor health" who rated themselves in either of the 
bottom two ranks. 

To see whether change of stability # in Welfare status 
% from time 1 to time 2 is, related to selfi-assessments of health at 
times 1 and 2, the health variables have been ordered in a fashion 
similar to the index of welfare status: 

Poor Health, time 1; Poor Health, time 2 * § (N=4l) 
Good Health, time 1;' Poor Health, time 2 (N=l45) 
Poor Health, time 1; Good Health, time 2 (N=46) 
Good Health, time 1; Good Health, time 2 (N=597) 
The majority of* woman* in fact, report good health at both time 
1 a^d time 2 (see table - 9)* The group of the most welfare dependent 
women has the highest proportion reporting poor health at times 1 and 
2, and the lowest proportion reporting good health 3t both times. The 
least welfare dependent women (Group 6) report the best health. These 
results, then, indicate that there is a relation .between health and." 

welfar^. Neither the explanation that bad health leads *$romen to become 

"1 * n . 

' * h 1 - 

welfare recipients ftor that welfare recip'ienfs- repbrt *bad health for 

> r ~ * • • 

some other reason is clearly supportable from the data. 
3 In both interviews we asked the women to state how often they felt 
(1) sad and blue and (2) rfervous and tense. The scale' for eafeh item 



1 



Tablet 9 

Distribution of Reports of Health 
, by Welfare Status 

! \ • 



^1 



.. Poor 
Health 
Time 1 
and 

Time 2 



Group 1: 



Group 2: 



Group 3: 



Gtoup 4: 



Group 5: 



Group 6: 



Total 



Welfare ^ Time 1 and 

" 'Time 2 , , ' 
n=140 

Not Welfare Time 1, 
■ . Welfare Time 2 
n=101 



> 4 



Welfare Time 1 

Welfare and Other, Time 
n=78 

Not Welfare, Time 1, 

Welfare an^ Other, /Time* 
n=58 

Welfare, Time 1,* 
• Not Welfare Time 2 
n=47 



2 ' 
.2 



Not WeTfare, Time 1 
and Time 2 ' 
n=395 



14.3 



5.9 



10.3 



1.7 



4.3 



1.0 



' 5.0 
(41) 



Good 
Health 
Time, 1; . 
Poor 
Health 
Time' 2 



Percentages are row percents 

» 

,X 2 - 105.31 f • 
15 df . ♦ * ' 

p < .0.0000 • 



29.3 



29.7 



21 .g 



24.1 



• 19,1 



8.6 



17.7 
(145) 



Poor 
Health 
Time 1; 
Good 
Health 
Time 2 



5.0 



3.0 



7.7 



8.6 



4.3 



5.8 



5-6 
(46) 



Good 
Health ' 
Time 1 
and 

Time 2 



51.4 



61.4 



*60.3 



65.5 



72.3 



84.6- 



71.7 
(587) 



44 



\ 

* I 

* 
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went from very often (3) to hardly ever (0). The answers to" these two 
items were added together for a psychological stress rating with 
possible scores from 0 to 6. For these preliminary crosstabs we 
divided the answers into two categories: low psychological stress and 
high psychological strgss. Again, to see whether change or stability 
in welfare status from time 1 to time 2 is related to self-assessments 
of psychological stress at timfes 1 and 2, we combined the two. measures: 

High psychological stress, time 1 and tiipe 2 

Low Psychological stress, time 1; High stress, time 2 

High stress, time 1; Low stress, time 2 

Low stress, both time" 1 and time 2. 

Again, there is a relationship between being a welfare recipient; 
and psychological stress. Women who were the most welfare dependent 
were twice as^ likely to report high psychological .stress at botl} time 
1 and time 2 than women who were not on welfare at either time. The 
change categories (women who were on welfarfe at one time and not the ■ 
other) do not inform us about the causal direction of this relationship. 

So £ar, our descriptive analyses fils shown that, taken individually 3 
social origin characteristics; are not- very related to welfare^ status; 
personal characteristics are more associated with welfare status; family 
characteristics, particularly family type, are intimately associated, 
with welfare statusjand physical and emotional well-being are very 
related Co welfare status. However, we have not examined how these 
variables, ; taken together, explain and predict welfare statist * 

* ' A. ' J 



Table 10 

•Distribution of Psychological Stress 
by Welfare Status 



fli* Stress 
Time 1&2 



91 



Lo Stress 
Time 1 
Hi Stress 
Time 2 



Group 1: Welfare, Time 1 and 

Time 2 \ 
• N=*140 t 

Group 2: Not Welfare, Time 1, 

Welfare, Time 2 
^ ■ . ■ Nsb101 

Grqfup 3: Welfare, Time'l, 

> Welfare and Other, Time 2 

N=78 



Group 4: 



Group' 5: 



Group 6; 



Total 



Not Welfare * Time 1, 

Welfare and Other, Time 2 
N«5$ 



Welfare, Time 1, 
Not .Welfare Time 2 



N»47 



Not Welfare, Time 1. 
and Time 2 



N*3?5 



47.9 
49.5 
39.7* 

or 

34.5. 
.31.9 

23.3 
33.6 



17.1 

17.8 

17.9 

'20.7 

; 27.7 

21.8 
•20.4 



Percentages are row percents 



Assessment of Joint Impact \ 
of these Characteristics 



The next step in the analysis is to estimate the joint and 
relative impact of these independent arid intervening variables on 

welfare status. In order to do this, we use a multiple regression 

/ . > • \ 

model of path analysis with the social origin, personal, social, family 

« *. 

and well-being characteristics included as independent and intervening 

\ . - 

variables and welfare status as the- dependent variable. e * 

Path analysis is a form of multivariate analysis designed,, to use 
a specified structure of presumed asymmetric causal relations* among 



a set of variables along with their intercorrelations, £o estimate*" 
the direct and indirect effects that the independent and intervening 
Variables' would be expected to -have on the dependent variables (see 
Heise 1969; Gordon 1972; and Land 1969). 

In using path analysis we riake several assumptions*'^ "First, the 
investigator assumes that each of the variables is either an interval 
scale or a dichotomy. However, as Land and others (Land 1969;, Bo^e 
1970) have asserted, relatively little error will* be introduced if ^ 



variables, such 



ordinal variables, such as those forced" by indexes or scales arfe used;. 
Second, change in one variable is assumed to be a linear function of 
change in one, of the other variables'. - Third, the independent variables 
are assumed to be unassociated with each other • 
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# ♦ ^ 

None of these assumptions differ from those required by any 

regression analysis. However, path analysis requires further that 

the direction of causality be specified. Given the present state of 

V- • . # v 

^social science, this assumption is often hazardous. Often, however, 
as in this^study, time-order relationships help to eliminate cejctain 

possible causal directions and to specify others. 

In spite of the problems imposed by these assumptions, path- 
analysis has proved itself to be a useful technique. * Perhaps one of * 
? its most beneficial impacts has been that in using path analysis, 
investigators are forced to specify the hypothesized causal links 
among their data. In so, doing, both the theoretical and empirical 
ambiguities that exiat become more obvious. H&ise (1969) in a review 
of path analysis concludes th^t path analysis may be- useful 
in socia'l science, even though some of/ the assumptions may be Weakened 

as long" as it is clear in the interpretation of the "results " that the. 

.'•»'-* 
path coef f icients .are only rouglr estimates and do not specify some 

\ 

ultimate and exact represeiitation X of the data/ .It is very much with 
.this* i ,in mind i that Ijprese/t the following path analysis. 

.Model- * ' s \ > . • • 

• ' r 

' 0 ' . 

:. Included in the path analysis model are all the variables that we 

s age.. 0 * m 

The path model itfeludes the following variables:. 

A. Social Origin Characteristics. ' 
, • 1. Whether Respondent ? s family ever received aid .a^ she was 

• growing up. 1 = No,- 2 = Yes. 
^ . 2. Region 6f the Country where respondent grew yp— North o? 
"South* .1 f South, 2 a North. 



V 

described- earlier in. this chapter, plus the respondent ' 
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3. Size of the place where respondent grew up— a five point 
'scale from very rural'(l) to large city (5). 

4. Respondent's' age—Actual age in years atjtime 1. 
Personal and Social Characteristics . • 

' ' 1 $ 
1. Geographic mobility — a six point scale combining the two 

► 

items used to.measure geographic mobility: number of times 
the respondent had moved since. her time 1 first grade child 

4 ' 

had been born (recoded so< that O^mbves - 0^ 1 move = 1, , ^ 
2-3 moves = 2, and 4 or more moves = 3) , . and the number 



of years she hacPlived in Woodlawn (recoded so 7 or more 
years = 0, 4-6 #ears = 1, 2-3 years = 2, 1 or less = 3),' / 
the residential neighborhood for all the respondents at, 

i 

1 " r 

titae 1. We then added i the two scores together. The higher 

the number, the higher the mobility. 

2. Education, time 1 — The last grade in school the respondent » 

had completed at time 1. , % * 

t ^ 

Family Characteristics 

1. Number of .Children — The number of children the respondent 
had at time 1. % 

2. Presence of preschool children, *both tirae 1 and time 2t^a 

f 

dichotomous rating of whether the. respondent had preschool 
children or not. 1 = Preschool children, 2 » No preschool childr 

3. Family Type — A four point index that -combines time 1 and 

^ time 2 family type, ^ised in the previous analysis. Family 5 * 
type is based on the presence or not of other adults living 
in the household. Following is-*±tofe index: 

. ~ ' ■ ; ' ■ . . 
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:h time\ 



1 » Respondent only adult in household at bo£ h 

and tijae 2. I * P 

2 » Respondent/other' adult at time l'j respondent only 

aduit at time 2. * / . 

3^ Respondent only adult, time 1; respondeht /other 

adult time 2. - 
4 » Respondent /other adult at both time 1 and time 2. 



D. Physical and Emotional Well-Being 



r 



1. Health, ^time 1 — A dichotomous rating of whether the 

respondent had any physical, condition that limited her, 
activity.. 1 te Unhealthy, .2 - Good- Health. 

.2. Health* time,i2--A fqnr point self -rating of i the respon*- 
dentil health ranging" from very healthy (4)* to riot at 



V* *%^all. healthy *1) . * V • 
. . *' .° 3 C"; Psy^^^cal^rteg,' both/ time 1 and time 2~A" six 
^ " point spaJ.e*. defedt&bed- ^riier* . 0 ' - No stress, 



V. 



6 == Much stress. ^ v ^ »^ > ^ * > * V. 

E. Welfare— The depend en ^ Wri&ile, w^lSarg^ is the r same six point 



index described earlier %th tite 'lowest ranking being, the, 



'most dependent, on welfare^njt the highest being the least 



Welfare , dependent . . * 

*' . . /? - v ^ * ^ 

' The ordering of the variables in, ttife path, model follows a. time 
j ' > ■ . • , ■ ■ 

sequence with the background variables being the most exogenous V' then 

pre-time,l variables, then time 1 Variables »nd time 2 variables. The 

„* * * ■ • ^ > 

correlations among the independent variables at* e shown <Ln table 11. 

*. » * • 

• !# 

As we see from this tafcle the iaSepWident variables bave low multi- 



Table 11 



Zero Order Correlations for Social, Personal, 
Family and Weil-Being Characteristics and "Welfare s Stat/us 



0 

* 4 






• 
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i 


2 


3 » 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


.10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Parent's Received (1) 
Aid . 

. - 1 ■ . 


• 




*■ 
























Respondent's Age (2) 

* > 

Mobility V (3) 

■ \ • 


.053 

$ 




















* 








-.089 


-.213 






• 










\ 

y 


* 




« 




Urbajiess 


.229 


.048 


-.036 










» 














Region £^ ^5) 


-.256 


. \ 
-.148 


.001 


-.643 


> 


• 




• 


- 












Preschooler, (6) 
* * Time 1 ^ 


-.043 


-.179 


.074 

4 


.009 


.018 






< 


- 








* 




V 

Health, Time 1 . (7) 


* 

-.001 


*- - ' 
-.079 


-.053 


.058 


~.0£4 


) 

.012 






r 


- 


• 








. ( * 
Number of (8) 
Children 


.048 


f 

'.166 

( J 


.067 
• X 


- .0^.4 


> 

-.064 


7l88 
> 


'.000 




• 












Psychological ^ (9> 
Stress 

/ 


-• 12 { 


-.043 

V 


.137 

t 


-.052 


.084 


.042 


-.137 


.051 














Education * - (10), 


.058 


-.096 


-".159 


-.140 


.168 


-.055 


.041 


.200 


-1168 






/ 






Preschooler, (11) 
Time 2 ** 


-.029 


♦ 

-.151 


.11C 


-.009 


1 

.041 

1 


.123 


-.006 


.141 


-.003 


-.099- 




• ^ 






\ 
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Health, Time 2 (12) . 


-.006 


-.092 


-.0*94 


-.014 


-.008 


.065 


.218 


-.032 


-.176 


.175 


.076 


I. 




4> 


/ 

Psychological (13) 
•^Stress (2) - 


-.086 


.005 


.112 


-.053 


.080 


-.020 


-.036 

* 


-.041, 


.256 


-.Q93 


r .036 


.219 




4 


* /^** 


i 

111 fi 


145 


_ 91 A 


> 

4 065 


r 

-.055 


r.070 


.019 


-.,006 


-.138 


.156 


- 105 

S • ' 


- 12ft 

• X <c. \J 


• J.60 

< 




Welfare Indepen- (15) 
dence ^ 


.066 


.018 


-.274 


.090 


-.059 


-.055 

51 


* 


.244 


-.197 

t 


.314 


-..197 

0 


.292 


-:216 

t 

* 


• • 
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collinearity, satisfying one of the assumptions of path analysiis. 

The model explains close to half the variance of welfare .status; 
see table 12. Tfie variables were entered the regression equation in 
a stepwise algorithm in the order implied by the pa«i model - the • 
background variabj^s entered first, the pre-£ime 1 second y titqg 1 
third and time 2 fourth . * *. £ 

The family type variable accounts" for almost Jialf of this 
variance and strengthens the conclusion in the descriptive analysis;* "> 

V X f 

namely, that welfare status is intimately* associated with family type m % 

and change in family type. Education^ geographic mobility, number of 

* - ) 

phildren and respondent's health at both time 1 and time 2 each con- 
tribute at least a one percent change in the amount ,of variance explained* 

Figure 1 shows the path diagram relating welfare atatus to prior variables. 

All the paths that had a standardized beta above .10 are included; these 

all wer6*statistically significant at p < .001. The £ath coefficients 

are standardized betas. 

. Social Origin Variables--FirstV none of the social origin variables 
had a significant, direct path to welfare status. None of these vari- 
ables had zero-order collations wl^h welfare status above .10. We * 
conclude that none of the social origin characteristics had a linear ^ 
relationship to welfare status. However, the social origin variables 
did have a few indirect paths to welfare status. As. might be expected, 
younger women had 'fewer* children than older women,' they had more mobility,, 



they reported better health, and were better educates. Respondents -who 
4 grew up in the North^moved less and went further in scrhool; Respoti- 
dents who grew up in f amiljSfSTthat refceiVed welfare had less education 

and reported more psychological stress* x 4 , 

— - - /■ t * 

> 5 W - i. 
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Table 12 

4 Net Effects of Social Origin, Personal and Family Characteristics 
„ • on Welfare Independence 



Independent Variables 



Social Origins ™ 

Whether Parents Received Aid^ 

Whether grew Up in North orf^outh 

^ • ' Urbaness of Place Grew Up 

Respondent s Age 
Prior Tirad) I 

Education 

z Geographic Mobility 

Timed \ 

Nunflier of Children „ 

% • Respondent's Health, time 1 

f 1 ' \ \ 

Presence of Preschool Child, V timfe 1 

Psychological \ 

Family Typ^ 

Presence of Preschool Child, . time, 2 
Psychological 

Respondent's Health, time 2 
Total R* 



Time 2 



Standarized Beta 



.003 
-.022 
• 054 ' 

-.0,24 

.147*** 
-•103*** 
-.188*** 

,.072** 

.026 . 
-.030 - 

.453*** 
-.114**:* 
-.062* 
-.162*** 



1 



R Change 



0.004 
0.002 
0.004 
0.000 
0.110 
0.047 
.0.032 
0.013 
0.000 
0.1)09 

V 12 
.0.009 

0.007 

0.023 
0.471 



Jhe Multiple_R change corresponding to each variable is derived from the regression 
equation estimating the effects on welfare status and all others preceding it — 
those above in the table. • . 



* F- value for standardized beta significant at p £ .05 

/ * 

** F- vfelue for standardize! beta^gignif icant at p < .01 
« v . 

*** value for standardized beta significant at p < vOOl 



r 
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Figure 1 



Background 




Parents. 
Received 
Aid, 



Urbaness 



Path 'Diagram Relating Welfare 
. Status to Prior" Variables 



erJc ^ • . t 

' u ^ m Kbtej All paths below .10 have been .omitted 
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• * . ' 

- Prior *time 1 variables — Bath education ar\d geographic mobility had 

o " 

direct, as well as numerous indirect paths, to welfare status* Almost 

none ot the respondents tfere in school at time 1 so the education thev * 

- ■ 0 , v J • 

reported-.was obtained prior to time 1. The more educated women tended to be 
healthier, had fewer qhild^en, reported less psychological stress at-time 1* 

and were more likely to be in a fajnily in. which there ^as another adult presettt 

• * # .* • 

Those women* tyho. were more geographically mobile prior 
to time 1 reported more psychological stress at time 1 \ 
and were less, likely to be in a family with another adult present. 
Geographic mobility is independently related* to welfare ^status , ' and 
'may indicate, as we speculated earlier, thafe>vomen who move frequently* 
have fewer root's in their neighborhood #nd may be less able consequently 



r Er|c 



T to, make the m arrangements oecessary for getting and keeping a job — child 
care arrangements -And transport it ion. Its relationship to* psychological 
* stress supports Johnston's (1973) speculation that those»who are-more 
( * 'transient .axe lively to lead a more *stressf ul life. 

Time 1 Variables — The number of children at time 1 was the only 
time JL variable that. had a direct path to welfarje status* Health at 
* time 1 was related only to health at time 2- Psychological §tress 

at time 1 wa;s related to both health and psychological stress at 

1 

. *^ < * * 

time 2, but was not directly related to welfare status. The presence 
• * v 

e 

, of preschool children at time 1 did not seenr to matter o for any of the 
^succeeding yariables* " " 

Time 2%ariables — All the time 2 variables except psychological 
stress had a direct path to welfare stratus: respondents in ptfor 

4 health were more likely tojbe welfare dependent; the presence of prfe- 

' \ 4 I " 

school children was related to being on welfare and women with a second 
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adult in the family were l^Ss likely to be receiving welfare. All 
three of these variables were influenced by several of the antecedent 
var i a ble.s. . * * > 

Discussion and*. Conclusions 

We find that a multivariate causal analysis explains 
almost half of the variance in # welf are status. In terms of a 

general model, family type is the single most criicial factor in in- 

dfluencing welfare status. Although traditionally in studies of wel-* 

fare, family type has been defined on the basis of ttie presence, of 

absence of a husband, in this study* family type has been definedvjon . 

the. basis of the presence or absence of a second adult, regardless of > 

> * • * 

the kind of second adult. While the majority of second adults are 

husbands of the respondents, many of them are not. The theoretical 
and policy implications of the close association between family type 
ahd welfare status are very important. Theoretically, these findings 
etaphasize unambigi^msly how strong the relationship between the insti- 
tutions of the family arid the economy is. This'fin^frig is in contra- 
^dictioruto the Moynihan Tleport* (1965) which stimulated interest and . 
research ^.oi> 6jiQ.plack family.* * *j * ' ' * " 

The part of the Moynihan report that attracted the m<?#t attention 
and criticism was the assertion that the instability of the black 
family was no longer directly tied to. economic conditions. According 

to Moynihan, family stability in tl^e^past had been directly reTa ted 

* * * 

« * 

to short-term fluctuations of the business cycle and that this relatiqn 
ship no longer existed for the black community. He maintained that 

5 .7 ' 
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while initially the high rates of separation and divorce among, blacks 
were due. to employment and economic conditions, now the black family 
' is unstable because it is involved in a ^tangle of pathology." His 

report implied that priQrity in government programming should be to * 
strengthen the- black family rather than 4:0 increase the employment fate, 
or to better economic "conditions- „ Our' results show that atr least* in 
the community of this study, the family and economic situation are very 

related, and that the family structure^ a(rfd change in family s€ructWe 

.» . » 

is closely associated with the economic independence /and charrge in eco- 

* * 

nomic independence of the family- , 

.-v 

A major policy implication of these results is that, any welfare 
program or income maintenance program wij.1 affect family structure.; 
This impact should be anticipated in planning .the program^ A welfare' 
program that is, for all practical purposes, designed for families in 

which a woman is the only acKilt^toay have tKe consequence of increasing * 

ft « . - - 

. the proportion of families that are headed .by women. 
4 Early geographic mobility is' also causally related to welfare in- 
dependence — 'this result suggests that rootle^sness and , lack of social 
support influence a wdtaan\s*welfkre status. This result, plus the h 
results that tie family type, presence of preschool children and number 
of children to welfare, imply that providing sources of social supports 

C - 

may be important policy considerations. Provision of day cate is an 
obvious way to increase the -social supports of a child rearing woman. 
Expanding job opportunities not .only decreases the need for welfare, 
but increases the individual's social contacts. - , 

Theoretically, these results suggest* that we should examine in a 

more direct way the relationship between welfare" status and a^woman's 

♦ 
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social networks and social integration. • The lcin supports; social 

relationships, and participation in,* community organizations may all 

x. 

influence welfare status.^ 

i 

r The relative unimportance of the social origin characteristics V 
is encouraging from a policy perspective. The impact of whether one's 
family of origin received welfare or the characteristics of whore one - 

grows pp are less amenable to change or * intervention tlian are the more 

x 

currents life circumstances 6f the individual. 

I * ^ \ > 

Also apparent in the finding^ is the advantage that the more 

educated respondents have? ^Besides being less welfare dependent, they 

report being healthier', less nervous and sad, and less likely to.be 

the only adult in the family. In thi% relatively homogeneous popu- 

lation, more years <^f schoolingWas associated with better wel|^-being* 

" • • . 

Twb studies have recently suggested that the advantage of more „ 
educated persons results more" from their gpcial background* characteristics 
than \t does from the actual schooling (Jencks et al. 1972; Boudon " v 
1974>. Both. of these studies are based on data from national- samples ♦ 
It may be .that education is less i^portaat whpn diverse groups are being 
compared, but 'very important* in differentiating successful individuals 
From less successful individuals in more homogeneous populations. More 

y , . *- * 

educated individuals|Compared' to their peefcs may lye more competent to 
achieve in modern society and also have a legitimacy that .enables ' • 
them to demand m&re* status arid authority. 

We speculated earlier on the relative importance of broader societal— 

j* _ * 

wide structural characteristics versus one's more immediate life *~ • 

> 

conditions. On the one hand, this is difficult/, to assess in this 
population - the respondents are all black, all women and all were 
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living. in an urban, ^or^community . The^Variation in societal-wide 
characteristics is limited. Hcwever, there is variation on certain 
social structural characteristics such 'as education, region where one v 
grew up, welfare of the family of* origin and the respondents ?/ bwri 

welfare status. 

• * » 

While sofcial origin characteristics had little impact on later 
welfare status, education faas an independent and strctag antecedent not * 
only of later welfare status but also of the more immediate personal 

« . r * « 

circumstances such as emotional and physical well-beUng and family * ^ 
characteristics'. These were, in turn, also independently and strongly 
related to welfare status. Based on -the findings from this study,, we 
can orily conclude that both broader social differentiation and more 
intmediafcjf lif e circumstance's- are important".' * *\ * " • 

It is important to note that psychological stress is not ,relafce<3 • 
to welfare status when ' included in a multivariate analysis .. c Fsycho- 
logical stress may be more a result of one's welfare status (o^r 
occupational success, in general) than -a cause. This issue will be 
explored, further. 

« 

Physical health;* on tt^e other hand, did distinguish between the ? 
more and less welfare* dependent . Less healthy women were more likely* 
^to stay on welfare if welfare recipients and more likely to become 
welfare* recipients if not already, receiving welfare, * * " 

By examining the social origins, personal, well-being and family 
characteristics of wpmen in a high-risk community we can differentiate 
between thos^ who are high-risk and those who are lower risk for 
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welfare dependence. These studies, while only conducted in- one 
community arka, provide a basis for t/oth social policy and theoretical 
considerations. The aloneness o£^_t)*e ch£ld rearing woman "in urban . 
areas, is undoubtedly- worthy of more study and attention, for both 



policy and theory "building. 



M/ 1 
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